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alayalam is the name of the language spoken by the people of Kerala, and according 
M: etymologists, the word is divided into ‘mala’, meaning hill and ‘alam’, meaning the 
deep or the sea. It is really a narrow strip of land lying between a long range of hills on the 
east and the sea on the west. So it was in a way cut off from the rest of the world and hence, 
we find many aspects of ancient traditions, customs, and manners still being maintained 
there without much of admixture. It is really a museum for the linguist and for those who are 
interested in doing research in anthropology and similar subjects, This does not mean that 
there was little progress in the country. In fact, it has the highest percentage of literacy in 
India and the latest figure, { think, is 54 per cent, and the progress during the last 100 years 
is phenomenal. Now, coming to the stage and its traditions in Kerala, we have to start with 
the temple and the art form which have grown out of it. Koothu which is popularly known as 
Chakyar Koothu is the most important of the temple-arts in Kerala. Puranic stories are 
explained by Chakkiar by means of this art form. This is done even now only in the precincts 
of temple specially consecrated for this purpose and such a place is called Koothampalam. 
No one has so far dared to perform Koothu outside the temples, though attempts are being 
made now to show it to the public at large. If any one wants to see the application of 
Natyashastra in its pure and simple form, he ought to see Koothu. Many art forms have 
grown out of Koothu, The most outstanding examples are Thullal, Padhakam and Kutiyattam. 
Kutiyattam is really an old type of drama. Men and women take part in it. 

Then we have what is known as the folk drama, wherein rules and technicalities are the 
minimum. Hence a rigorous and long training is not necessary. Most of these folk drama 
are extinct now; some of them have changed their forms almost beyond recognition and 
others have gone out of vogue. Tiyattu, Mutiyettu, Olappavakkoothu are some of the folk 
plays. The whole of Ramayana is dramatized in a way for 41 days’ performance in 
Olappavakkoothu. There are also many folk dramas which have no reference to religious 
ideas or stories, for example, Kurattiyattam and Kakkalanatakam. 

Both the temple-arts and the folk dramas have a special relevance in this paper, because 
all types of visual arts in Kerala including the Kathakali have drawn considerably from 
these, in their production aspects as well as the literary aspect. Now letus briefly survey the 
history of Malayalam drama from the literary point of view. 

Just like many other branches of Malayalam literature, the origin of the Malayalam drama 
can also be traced to the outstanding works in Sanskrit literature. There is a popular legend 
which says that the devas requested Brahma to give them a form of art which could be appre- 
ciated by the high and the low, and which, besides captivating the heart, was also thought- 
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provoking. Brahma was then pleased to create the drama. Whether Brahma created this art form 
ornot, one must admit that it has all the prescribed qualities, found in the famous Sanskrit plays. 

Dramatic literature in Malayalam may be said to commence with the translation of some 
of the outstanding dramas in Sanskrit. A translation of Shakuntala by Ayillyam Tinunal, 
Maharajah of Travancore, in the 19th century is supposed to be the first attempt. Shakuntala, 
Malavikagnimitram, Uttara-ramacharitam, Janakiparinayam and such other works were 
translated into a rather difficult Sanskritized Malayalam by eminent scholars. Shakuntalam 
for example has been translated by about a dozen scholars and similar attempts still continue. 
In fact, there is a new translation published a month ago. Kerala Varma Valiakoyil Thampuran, 
A.R. Raja Rajavarma, Atoor Krishna Pisharoti, Vallathol Narayana Menon, Cheruli Kunjunni 
Nambissan are the more important among such scholars. 

The fad of translation started in the late 19th century. But as I have pointed out already, 
there were various types of dramatic performances in Kerala before that, But unfortunately, 
the literature of the performances, especially the folk dramas, has not been preserved and 
has not gained due recognition in those days. Recently, two or three scholars have done 
some useful research on this branch of Jiterature bringing to light some valuable manu- 
scripts. In this connection, the work done by Dr S.K. Nair deserves special mention The 
people of Kerala are highly talented in acting, as evidenced by Sastrakali, Kutiyattam and 
the more modern Kathakali and Thullal. 

Even the dramatic works of the Sanskrit were tried on the stage. A-R. Rajaraja Varma 
translated two or three Sanskrit plays into Malayalam with the main object of staging them. 
It was a sort of annual festival at Mavelikkara (Travancore) when the erudite members of his 
family gathered together to stage the new plays. A few original works were also written in 
Malayalam on the model of the Sanskrit plays but they were very few indeed. These plays 
combining verse and prose were difficult to stage and to understand. They did not have 
much scope for action and hence were not popular. 

Around this time, the musical drama of the Tamil country made its way into Kerala. They 
were full of songs of the Carnatic type and even those who did not follow the Tamil tan- 
guage could enjoy the music. The hero and heroine would always be first rate musicians 
and few bothered about their acting talent or the quality of dialogue. With scenic arrange- 
ments, colourful costumes and elaborate songs, the professionals from the Tamil country 
captured the imagination of the rank and file. This technique was then adapted into Malayalam 
and that resulted in a good number of musical dramas in the language. But the popularity of 
musical drama of this type was rather short-lived. The people got disgusted with the long 
drawn out songs which were sung in season and out of season. The burden of this artifici- 
ality could not be sustained for long and the more educated people welcomed the more 
tealistic plays with relief. 

Then came the next and the most impo! ; 
drama which is the influence of English plays. This stared in 
find some prose dramas in English translated into Malayalam. 
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were translated and some others adapted. The translations and adaptations were not restricted 
to English plays only, for we find a good many plays from continental languages as well 
adapted into Malayalam. Othello, Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, A Doll's House, The 
Ghosts, and The Rivals are among the plays which have come into Malayalam. Apart from 
these, one finds quite a few original plays too written in the last quarter of the century. But 
even in such plays, the Western technique of playwriting was followed. 

I regret to say that some of them are so much cramped by certain foreign methods that 
they don't rise above the level of imitations. Ibsen is the favourite master of many of our 
young playwrights. That is all right as far as the technique is concerned, but there must be 
something new either in the theme or in the story so that, when translated into European 
languages, they should not appear as mere imitations and make for delightful reading. Our 
aim should be to contribute a new technique of playwriting, though that would be a hard 
task. But the position now is rather unsatisfactory, Except for a handful of plays, our so- 
called original ones when rendered into English will, I am afraid, evoke the contempt of 
foreign critics as weak imitations. The trouble with us is that we are too much after foreign 
masters in the field. The late Prof V. Krishnan Tampi used to make fun of such playwrights 
in the following terms; “Here is an Ibsen-ring. If you jump through it you become immortal. 
Here is a Shaw-ring. If you pass through it, you achieve everlasting fame”. 

When we survey the history of prose-drama in Malayalam, the first writer who comes to 
our mind is the famous novelist, C.V. Raman Pillai, Though Raman Pillai’s fame as a literary 
genius does not depend on his plays, we have to acknowledge him as one of the pioneers 
in the field of prose-dramas. Most of his plays are short farces and were written in a hurry, 
largely meant for staging in educational institutions. He has not taken much care about 
developing the conflict or characterization or even the plot, The dialogue is quite lively and 
natural, That Raman Pillai had the gift of a dramatist in ample measure is clear from the 
excellent dialogue in his novels, Among his farces, Kuruppilla Kalari is about the best. 
Most of his plays were first produced by the National Club of Trivandrum. 

Next in the line comes the famous humourist E. V. Krishna Pillai. E.V. could not emulate 
C.V. in novel writing and he tried his hand at prose-dramas. He was eminently successful in 
the field. Sithalakshmi, Raja Kesavadasan and Iravikuttipillai are his early attempts. E.V. 
Krishna Pillai was not very much interested in what is usually termed psychological plays. 
Most of his plays, especially the humorous ones, were very successful on the stage and the 
team of actors in Trivandrum was in a great measure responsible for his popularity. Special 
mention must also be made of C.I. Parameswaran Pillai, N.P. Chellappan Nair and M.G.Kesava 
Pillai. Chellappan Nair and Kesava Pillai later followed in the footsteps of E.V. and produced 
quite a number of plays depicting social conditions in a humorous vein. The Sri Chitra 
Tirunal Library in Trivandrum has rendered yeoman’s service in organizing production of 
these plays for a number of years. 

Kainikkara Padmanabha Pillai has written a few serious plays. One is Velu Thampi Dalava 
and another Kalvariyile Kalpapadapam, which is the life story of Jesus dramatized. His brother 
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Kumara Pillai is also a dramatist of no mean repute. Both of them are high class actors as well. 

Thus, we come to the contemporary dramatists. There are very many young playwrights 
in Kerala. Yet mention must be made of K. Ramakrishna Pillai who popularised one-act plays 
in Malayalam. T.N. Gopinathan Nair has written a number of plays. His dialogue is simple 
and lively. N. Krishna Pillai has written three or four problem plays, His Bhagnabhavanam, 
Kanyaka and Anuranjanam are popular. He is a follower of Ibsen and may be considered 
to have successfully copied his technique. In the northern part of Kerala, we have Idasseri 
Govindan Nair, who has earned a name for his drama play, Koottu-krishi. 

When we compare the drama with other branches of literature in Malayalam, it is poor. 
But still there are about 500 books already published and most of them are recent produc- 
tions. There has been a considerable revival in this form of art in the last 5 years. There are 
various associations and clubs formed throughout the length and breadth of the country to 
produce plays. Political parties have found the staging of plays an excellent medium of 
communicating their ideology to the masses. 

I shall give the names of a few of the more important among them. Starting from the 
south, you have the Nataka Parishatha or Dramatic Bureau of Trivandrum. The President 
of the Association is Shri Kainikkara Padmanabha Pillai, himself a writer and actor. They 
are interested in staging both classical and modem plays. They stage historical plays, espe- 
cially those dramatized from C.V. Raman Pillai’s novels, Then there is the Kerala People’s Art 
Club (K.P.A.C.). In recent years, no play has been staged so many times as their You have 
made me a Communist. This is written by Thoppil Bhasi. This has been staged about 500 
times or so. The charm of the play lies not merely in the dialogue or story content but in the 
music which is a revival of the folk music of Kerala. — 

Then coming to Ernakulam, we have Kerala People’s Theatre Association, which is 
affiliated to the I.P.T.A. Erur Vasudev’s Life does not end has been successfully produced 
by them several times. In the same region we have another club known as the Pratibha Arts 
Club. The central figure there is PJ. Antony. They have put up The Hungry Black-legs and 
The Children of Inquilab. 


Coming down further to the north, we have two associat z Oni 
known as Kendrakala Samiti, which has conducted two drama festivals in a meritorious 
manner. Then we have the Brothers Music Club, which has produced K.H. Mohamad’s 
Karavatta Pasu. These are considered to be progressive in their outlook. There are many 
more to be included in the list. Hundreds of writers take part in drama competitions and 
many worthwhile plays are written. All this activity . nee recent and if proper 
encouragement is given, good results are bound to be achieve i ' 

In this suecaeaes renaissance, one can observe some significant . pi 
times ago it was considered infra dig to take part in the drama. It was well nig! er . 
to get women actors for female roles. Now well-bred youngmen and women are prep. 
act together in plays, Women from Hindu, Christian and Mus 


the stage. This is a healthy sign. 
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There is also a revival of music in the modern Malayalam drama. After the music drama of 
Tamil pattern went into disuse, there was a time when music had no place in drama. But music 
has now reappeared in Malayalam dramas. But this is not the classical Carnatic music found 
in the music dramas of Tamil pattern but folk music. Even the idiom of the songs is taken from 
the old folk songs of Kerala. This has a special appeal. O.N.V. Kurup, for example, has a rare 
gift of portraying the rural atmosphere by his specialized diction. He is about the best com- 
poser in Kerala for this type of music. The success of the Malayalam film Nilakkuyil is also 
mainly due to the songs which are based on folk compositions. P. Bhaskaran, the director 
himselfis a music composer. Operas are also now popular in Malayalam. Palai Narayanan Nair 
has composed a number of operas. Dancers Chandrasekharan Nair has eamed a name in 
directing operas. The All India Radio has contributed largely to the growth of the drama in 
Malayalam. Of course the technique is different, but the literature is nonetheless valuable. 

Lastly, let us consider the place of the theatre and the stage in Kerala. Is there a theatre 
in Kerala? In one sense there is none. Art in Kerala has come out of the temple, but it has not 
yet reached the theatre but only the school hall. I mean that we have no proper theatre but 
only an improvised one. Usually, the practice is to go to the school hall and on one side, a 
platform is made up of a number of benches of even height. A drop-curtain is also impro- 
vised. There are one or two fair-sized halls in Kerala, for example, the V.J. Town Hall in 
Trivandrum. You have a stage and green rooms there. This is meant for various public 
functions. At least in the important towns, pucca theatres specially meant for drama pro- 
duction ought to be built. And in villages, open-air theatres can be provided. Such a theatre 
need have only a proper stage and green room. It won't be very expensive especially in 
Kerala where labour is very cheap. 

Even then there should be trained directors and actors. Producing a play is a highly 
difficult job. It requires training like any other art or craft. The common mistake that we find 
in staging plays are: (i) careless use of microphone, it is better to avoid it; then of course, the 
number of the audience has to be limited to about 500 (ii) very powerful white light is flashed 
on to the actors, this is bad both for the actor and the audience; natural light can be 
obtained by a combination of white, blue and red lights in certain proportion (iii) another 
usual defect is the bad discipline behind the curtain. These are but casual observations. 
There are many more similar drawbacks. It will be good if the Sangeet Natak Akademi could 
arrange to hold an annual winter school to train prospective directors of dramas in the 
various languages. 


DISCUSSION 


KM. George: I know you will be now asking me some questions. But before I place 
myself at your disposal I would like to give you a picture of the present endeavours of the 
Kerala people to make drama truly national. An unprecedented enthusiasm has caught hold 
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of the lovers of drama during the last four or five years. Everywhere you will find today new 
dramatic organizations impatient to strive forward. I have told you in my paper that in fifty 
years following 1900, about 500 plays have been written in Malayalam. And in the last five 
years, countless new plays have been written and enacted. I have already described the 
tremendous success achieved by Thoppil Bhasi’s play You made me a Communist and 1 
have also explained that the reason for its success was not its politics but the revitalized 
folk songs it presented. 

But it cannot be denied that the political fervour of the people found expression through 
dramas. | am not a political person. But I cannot keep my eyes closed. No sooner Thoppil 
Bhasi’s play You have made me a Communist was on its triumphant march, Kashyeb Deb, 
one of our famous writers, presented a play named / will not become a Communist now. 
This too had been a great success. I give you the title of another play, Dont make me a 
Minister. It was also accepted with enthusiasm. I do not mean to say that all the new plays 
have attained a high standard in their qualities. But I do want to emphasize that whatever 
may be the source of inspiration or the quality of the plays, contemporary Malayalam drama 
is throbbing with a vital force which has made it dearer to the people than any other art form. 
It is today a live art which is seeking new forms for its expression. This is what is exactly 
needed today. 

A Delegate: Do you want us to accept that the success of a play is measured by its 
popularity alone? 

K.M. George: I cannot force you to accept whatever J say or believe. I do really believe 
that popularity of a play is a test of its success, if not ‘the test’. A play that fails to please 
the audience is no play however perfectly may it be written. Plays are intended to commu- 
nicate something and not merely to express something. For mere expression Or reflection 
there are some other literary forms and art forms as well. Popularity proves that communica- 
tion has been effectively made. 

A Delegate: You believe that the political fervour of the people of Kerala has infused this 


new life into Malyalam drama and theatre. 

K.M. George: ! have told you that is my view al 0 as 
Politics is na for thas fervour. But I have shown you that politics wee nae 
oust an opponent and to get established. You have made me a Communist was ¢ eng 
by J will not become a Communist now. And then there was the play Dont ke € et 
Minister. This is healthy. It perfectly fits in the democratic sch SE Dae 
suppress it and you kill the soul of growing drama. 


K. Narain Kale: Is there no censorship? 


K.M. George: The administration over the! 
in other parts of the country. There is some 
growth of arts. In regard to censorship, I genera 


Sachin Sengupta: Are you satisfied with what is being d 
and theatre? 


bout it. I do not care to know what kind of 


re is not as touchy and sensitive as we find it 
freedom there but not enough for the free 
lly agree with what has been said here. 
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K.M. George: 1 welcome the enthusiasm and the fervour for theatre. But I am anxious to 
find some good dramas which may prove themselves equal to any good drama we find in 
the world literature. I claim to know something about the Malayalam drama and the Tamil 
drama and something about the English drama in all its varieties. But I am sorry to say that 
I am really ignorant about the drama in other Indian languages, such as Marathi, Gujarati, 
Bengali and Oriya. Not only myself but almost the whole lot of our people are ignorant of 
their achievements. We want to know them. How to know is the question? We have the 
answer ready on our lips to be flung out. And that is translations. But that is a difficult task. 
A translator must be an expert in both the languages, and in addition, he must have the gifts 
which will help him to transfer literary values from one language to another. It is hard to find 
such experts. Suppose a drama is to be translated from Hindi to Malayalam, and another 
from Tamil into Assamese, and a third from Oriya into Kannada and so on, do you believe 
you will find enough experts to suit these strange combinations? I do not think you would. 
Your entire scheme will fall through. But if, instead, you decide to translate good plays in 
Hindi first, and then agree to re-translate them into different Indian languages, you may 
dispose of the complex combinations because we find there are a number of experts capable 
of translating every Indian language into Hindi. 


Balraj Sahni: It is quite true that translating classics of one language into another is no 
easy job. It is a science by itself and not much attention has been paid to this science in our 
country till now. To translate from one language, let us say, from Bengali or Malayalam into 
Punjabi or Hindi in a professional but scientific way is difficult a proposition. Dr George’s 
Suggestion, therefore, seems to be sound and to a great extent feasible. We have done it in 
the past. For example, I have myself translated the famous Telugu play Mabhumi into Hindi 
in its entirety. The fact remains that so long as the nuances of the original comes into the 
translation, a capable translator may give the thing an artistic shape even if he fails to reflect 
all the literary fineness of the original. 


K.M. George: As we find ourselves engaged in a discussion on translations, I do not 
think it will be irrelevant to speak a few words on publication of translated plays. Publica- 
tion of plays is also no easy job in this country. And even if you luckily find some publish- 
ers for your plays, your luck forsake you as soon as orders for your plays starts reaching 
your publisher. Then you have to beg for accounts and for your share of the sale-proceeds. 
In Kerala, we have a Writers’ Cooperative Society. It has been functioning for ten years and 
has saved the writers from the sharks or middlemen known as publishers. It gives writers a 
royalty of thirty per cent. I am getting it. If you give us now twenty-four plays translated 
into Hindi, Ican guarantee you that they will be published within two years by this Writers’ 
Cooperative Society and you will get your thirty per cent royalty wherever you stay. 


Mama Warerkar: Since when women had come on the stage in Kerala. 


K.M. George: Kutiyattam is a very common folk form. We know that it existed 800 years 
Women even in those days used to take part in it as well as in Nandia and Chakiza 
orms. 


